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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JAMES GOUGH. 


(Concluded from page 612.) 
When we reflect upon the repeated visits of 
this kind, which divers other Friends from dis- 
tant parts, as well as those above-mentioned, 
from the fresh and lively impressions of duty, 
have been engaged in to Friends, in the 
different quarters of this nation; leaving, or 
submitting to be detained from every near con- 
nexion in life, to labor amongst us, in the work 
of the Gospel, not only in public, but from 
house to house; and often in the clear opening 
of our states, under the influence of truth, 
even as from man to man, it should affect every 
considerate mind, with humbling sensations of 
thankfulness, to our beneficent Creator, for his 
unbounded loving-kindness, and mercy to us, 
asa people, under the view that although the 
professors of truth, many of them (one going 
to his farm, and another to his merchandize, ) 
have slighted repeated calls, and excused them- 
selves, from the necessary preparation, for ad- 
‘mittance to the marriage-supper, he hath not 
yet given charge to his servants, to go the 
lanes and high ways, to call in others; but is 
still causing us to be striven with, in close and 
searching labor. May the serious considera- 
tion hereof so impress our minds as to produce 
holy resolution, to turn to him that smiteth us, 
and in reality, to seek the Lord of hosts. Re- 
membering the day of our visitation hath its 
assigned period, in the determination of his un- 
searchable wisdom, who hath declared “ my | 
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spirit shall not always strive with man, for that 
| he also is flesh.”* 


On the 3d day of 9th mo., 1778, he set for- 
ward on a journey, to visit his friends in the 
province of Munster, making his way pretty 
directly through the county of Carlow, to Clon- 
mel, where he commenced his visit to said 
province, being there on a First-day, at their 
two meetings. On Second-day he writes, “ Not 
suiting for any public meeting hereaway, being 
the time of their assizes, we were at nineteen 
Friends’ houses, and had good opportunities in 
several of them,” So proceeding, he had meet- 
ings in course, at the following places, viz: 

ashel, Garryroan, Limerick, Cork, on First- 
day, the two public meetings, and a third, with 
divers Friends in the evening at Joseph Gar- 
ratt’s ; oa Second-day he went to Bandon, aec- 
companied by several Friends, and back to 
Cork ; was at their meeting on Fhird-day, and 
after it, at the men’s meeting; on Fourth-day 
to Youghal, to a meeting appointed at five 
o’clock that evening, stayed their week-day 
meeting next day, and after it returned to Cork, 
to the Quarterly Meeting. From thence by 
Garryroan, and Clonmel, to Waterford, where 
his visit terminated. He fell in with the meet- 
ings of Forest, county of Wexford, Carlow and 
Rathangan, in his way from Waterford to the 
Quarterly Meeting for Leinster province, held 
at Edenderry, the 4th of 10th month, and 
from thence retarned home. 


— * Gen. vi. 3. 
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He continued at and about home, for near 
eleven months, for just at the same time of the 
succeeding year, viz: the 2d of 9th month, 
1779, he left home, to go the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Edenderry, and thence by Moate and 
Ballimurry, he made his way into Ulster pro- 
vince again; being at Oldcastle on First-day, 
the 10th of 9th month. From thence to a 
meeting at Coothill, which wasa large crowded 
meeting, several of the town’s people, I sup- 
pose coming in. From Coothill, he came to 
Castleshane, thence to Moyallen, and attended 
the week-day meeting at Lurgan, which, he 
says, was a large and good meeting. The Quar- 
terly Meeting at Lisburn succeeding, he at- 
tended it, and after that was at meetings at 
Rathfriland, Moyallen, Ballinagan, and near 
Charlemount successively. At this last meet- 
ing, he joined in the visit to the families of 
Friends, and in company with some Friends of 
of that meeting, performed the said visit thor- 
oughiy, spending therein near two weeks, al- 
though closely engaged day by day. After this 
service, he visited the meetings of Antrim 
quarter, and the rest of the meetings of the 
province in course, finishing his service, at the 
province meeting at Lurgan, the 29th and 30th 
of the 10th month. 

The next service I find him engaged in, was 
a visit to the Monthly Meetings of Mountme- 
lick, and Edenderry ; in his letter to me dated 
Ist month, 1780, he‘writes, In the very cold 
weather, which we have had, I visited all the 
particular meetings of Mountmelick and Eden- 
derry Monthly Meetings, and though I could 
not but lament the state of many careless pro- 
fessors, yet I had good satisfaction in discharg- 
ing my duty therein. 

In the summer of the same year, he made 
another excursion through some parts of Lein- 
ster province, and as far as Waterford. And 
about the same season, as the two past years, 
viz: on or about the 22d of Sth month, 1780, 
he set out again, on a visit to Friends, in the 
province of Munster. In his first day’s jour- 
ney his guide dropped his saddle-bags, whereby 
being deprived of necessary change of linen, 
&c., for the journey before him, I was told it 
put him to a stand whether to proceed or return 
home ; and also upon seriously considering the 
grounds he set out on, and the validity of his 
commission ; and upon consulting the oracle in 
his own breast, it was intimated to him, that 
he must go forward, if his life went for it. And 
to the grounds, or motive of his journey, the 
first meeting he had, was at Mountmelick, from 
whence he writ, ‘‘ We had a good meeting here 
to-day, which seemed as a fresh seal to my com- 
mission, and makes me strongly desire I may 
be preserved, to attend singly to my duty, and 
faithfully discharge it.” From Mountmelick, 
he went by Roscrea, Birr, and Kilconinmore, to 
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the province meeting for Munster, which, by 
the account he gave, was said to have been the 
largest that was remembered in that place, 
many Friends from Leinster attending it; and 
further, ‘‘The kind Father and Author of all 
our mercies, favors my mind with the sweet 
sense of his divine love, and a desire to follow 
and serve him, who is a rich rewarder of all his 
faithful servants.” Here being requested by 
Friends, to forward the family visit, he con- 
sented, therein following the pointings of duty. 
On the Fourth-day, after the province meeting, 
in conjunction with divers Friends of that pro- 
vince, he entered upon this exercising service; 
his succeeding labors in this and the following 
service, may be best understood from extracts 
from his own letters, written to his wife, during 
his being engaged therein. 


Limerick, 1st of 9th month, 1780. 
“ On Fourth-day, we began the family visit 
here, and that day we had six solemn oppot- 
tunities; visiting so many families, and yester- 
day we followed the business closely; having 
eight solemn fheetings, some of which held 
long, so that it was near ten at night when the 
last of them broke up. We hope that two days 
more, will be sufficient to finish the family visit 
here, so after First-day expect to be thoroughly 
clear of this part of Munster, and on Second- 
day to proceed with the Friends, who stay with 
me here, to Cork. To look at the labor, in a 
service of this kind, through such a very lar 
increasing extensive mee:ing, as that of Cork, 
would appear very weighty, and almost a 
ing, were it not for the earnest, which the 
great and good Master hath already given us: 
who hath led us along, in the sweet enjoyment 
of his own pure love, and therein hath united 
our spirits, and hath opened a door of utterance, 
to the reaching the witness, and tendering the 
hearts of many.” 


Cork, 13th 9th month. 

“Tt is now, somewhat hard for me to get a 
little time to write, we are so closely employed 
from early in the morning till late in the even- 
ing. We were on the service yesterday, and 
to-day, at a little past seven in the morning. 
We had nine family meetings on-Second-day ; 
esterday, one before meeting, five after, and 
to-day hath been a day of almost incessant 
labor, having had nine family meetings, and 
some of them pretty long, and some also much 
favored with the sweet flow of the Heavenly 
Father’s love, to the tendering the hearts of 
divers. Under this divine favor, I have had e 
strong desire, on the behalf of our children, 
that the great Author of pure goodness, would 
incline their hearts more and more to their 
principal interest, and clothe their minds with 
the heavenly sense of his love, and with the 
humility becoming depending creatures, and 
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enamior them with the beauty of trath, which 
will never wax old, that through its power, 
they might freely sacrifice to him, what he calls 
for; and not look after the temptations and 
vanities of the world ; but have the eye single 
to things infinitely more important, that there- 
in they may be blessed of the Lord, with 
his favor, which is better than all things 
else.” 
16th, 9th month, 17890. 

“This hath been a day of favor, to me and 
my friends employed on the family visit; a 
tender visitation from the Father of mercies, 
hath been extended to divers families ; particu- 
larly one young man, and his wife, who was 
not educated in our Society, but this day was 
reduced to tenderness, both she and her hus- 
band. I wish they may retain it, and come in 
at the right door to be useful and exemplary. 
We have followed the work, with great ail 
gence from early in the morning till late in the 
evening, having in the course of this week 
visited above fifty families, and two hundred 
and twenty persons.” : 

In his next letter, and the last he wrote, he 
gives an account of a current disorder, viz: 
dysentery, with which many had been seized, 
and that it had followed him very closely for sev- 
eral days. It seems that, partly from reserve, 
but chiefly from a desire to accomplish the re- 
maining part of the service before him, so as to 
get through it in time, to return home, against 
the ensuing Half-year’s Meeting, he suffered 
his disorder to gather strength before he let it 
be known, to a degree of obstinacy, beyond the 
power of medicine to remove ; for, although no 
eare of attendance, or suitable applications, 
under the direction of skilful physicians were 
wanting, yet these proving ineffectual, he de- 
parted out of this transitory state of existence, 
in much tranquillity of mind, at the house of 
his kind friend, Joseph Garratt, in Cork, on the 
6th day of the 10th month, 1780, and was 
buried in Friends’ burying ground, in the sub- 
urbs of that®city, the 9th of the same month, 
his funeral being largely attended by Friends 
and many others, as [am informed, by some 
Friends from thence, one of whom writes, 
“We had a solemn opportunity, the wing of 
ancient goodness being over the assembly, in 
thé performance of the last office, due to the 
worthy deceased.” 

Thus it pleased the divine Being, in whose 
hands our lives are, to release him from further 
labor, in the church militant, and remove him 
from works to rewards, leaving among his sur- 
viving friends a good savor ; his removal being 
generally regretted, and his memory greatly and 
extensively respected, by most or all that knew 
him; being a man of meekness, humility and 
universal benevolence; kindly disposed, and 
affectionate to his friends, and mankind in 
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general, he in return, possessed their affection- 
ate regard and esteem in a general way. 

In his spirit, he was preserved bright and 
living, through his conclusive labor, and to the 
last period of his life, by the accounts I re- 
ceived, from some of those who were sharers, 
and witnesses thereof. My respected friend 
Samuel Neale, in sympathy with our sorrow, for 
the loss of a near and justly beloved relation, 
obliged me with an affecting epistle of condo- 
lence, in which he expresseth, “ It is needless 
to say, he is a great loss; in a Society capacity 
he was fervent and devoted ; his lamp was re- 
plenished with oil, and it shined as bright as 
ever in my judgment ; he finished his course 
asa faithful soldier; he finished it, making 
war in righteousness. I was with him at Lim- 
erick, at our Province Meeting, and accompa- 
nied him, to the families there, pretty gene- 
rally ; he was like an overflowing spring, and 
freely diffused what he was made partaker of, 
amongst his frierids and brethren, and all that 
came in his way. After which he came to our 
city, and the same strength, zeal, and authority 
attended him, here in the public meeting, 
and more select opportunities I was with 
him. He was at the labor, early and late, 
until forced to submit to the increasin 
infirmity of body. I think he had finished 
all to five families, when the great Orderer 
of all things, gave him a release from fur- 
ther militant labor in his church. He was 
calm and composed in his mind, said, ‘he was 
resigned to the divine will and was prepared 
for the event, relying on’ the mercy of God.” 
He was certainly much favored, by a divine 
qualification, and as the evening approached, 
his sun went dowm bright, which is the crown 
of all.’” 

And although he had his close trials, and 
discouraging prospects, in various seasons of 
his life, as we may gather from the preceding 
pages, yet being through all enabled to stay his 
mind on the Lord, he was preserved in peace- 
ful resignation, and safely brought through them 
all; and was favored to enjoy.the evening of 
his day, as to secular engagements, in seren- 
ity, and calm repose, in a state of liberty to 
devote himself more fully to the service of 
truth, and to fulfil his ministry to the edifi- 
cation of the churches in this nation. He 
lived to see his children well settled in mar- 
riage, to his full satisfaction, or in a way to 
support themselves reputably, if favored with 
the Divine blessing upon their labors, and 
preserved in the fear of the Lord, which he 
desired for them, more than outward riches, 
Incited through the gracious visitation of Dj- 
vine goodness to him in his youth, in the. 
first place, to seck the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness, he found the promise veri- 
fied, that a safficiency of other things were 
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added. And having been spared to his family, 
till his immediate assistance became less neces- 
sary for their support; and to the church, till 
his day’s work was in a good degree well ac- 
complished ; he came to his grave, in nigh a 
full age, as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season,* experiencing the work of righteous- 
ness to be peace, and the effect of righteous- 
ness, quietness and assurance for ever.f From 
hence those who may be tried with the like 
probations, as this is a world of vicissitude, 
may receive encouragement in the cloudy sea- 
son, in faith and patience, to cast their care 
on that Divine Being, who careth for his own, 
and will bring them safely through all diffi- 
culties, and discouragements, provided their 
hearts are sincere toward him, and all things 
will work together for good, to those that 
love God. 

Now the end of these publications is not 
to extol the man, so much as to recommend 
righteousness to mankind, by pointing out the 
beneficial and happy effects thereof, in real 
life; and as the desire of happiness, planted 
deep in our nature, is an universal affection 
of the human mind, (although too often sought 
in things that cannot give it, or at best, but 
the shadowy and deceptive appearance thereof,) 
to incite them in imitation of the just, to 
seek it where only it is to be found, in pure 
religion and virtue, walking in all the com- 
mandments of the Lord blameless. If we 
have regarded the deceased with affectionate 
esteem, and honored them for their works’ 
sake, let our regard for their memory prompt 
us to the imitation of their good examples. 
If we regret their loss, and the vacancy of 
their places, let us consider that a measure 
of the same Divine Spirit, which wrought 
powerfully in them for their redemption, and 
enlivened them to every good word and work, 
is also given to us individually, for the ef- 
fecting of the same happy experience in us, 
whereby through faithful obedience on our 
parts, we may receive qualification to fill up 
some of the vacant seats ; be serviceable in our 
respective allotments, exemplary in our lives, 
and blessed in our end. 


“ JUSTIFIED OF HER CHILDREN.” 


All men cannot work in the same way. 
“There are diversities of operation.” Upon 
the face of a watch you may see an illustration 
of my meaning. On that small space you have 
three workers: there is the second-pointer, 
performing rapid revolutions; there is the 
minute-pointer, going at a greatly reduced 
speed, and there is the hour-pointer, tardier 
still. Now, any one unacquainted with the 
mechanism of a watch would conclude that the 


* Job, v. 16, ¢ Isa. xxxii. 17. 
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busy little second-pointer was doing all the 
work ; it is clicking away at sixty times the 
speed of the minute-pointer, and as for the 
hour hand, that seems to be doing no work at 
all. You can see in a moment that the first is 
busy, and in a short time you will see the 
second stir; but you must wait still longer to 
assure yourself of the motion of the third. So 
is itin the Church. There are active, fussy 
men, who appear to be doing the work of the 
whole community, and others slower still. But 
can we do without the minute and the hour 
pointers? The noisy second-hand might go 
round its little circle forever, without tellin 
the world the true time. We should be thank- 
ful for all kinds of workers. The silent, stead 
hour-hand need not envy its noisy little col- 
league. Each man must fill the measure of 
his capacity. Your business is to do your 


allotted work, so as to meet the approbation of 
the Master.— British Standard. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A PRACTICAL HINT TO MOTHERS. 


I am fully aware of the influence women 
have in all the departments of domestic and 
religious life. I read with interest ‘‘ A Hint to 
Mothers” generally, as inserted in the Intelli- 
gencer, No. 35, taken from the N. Y. Chron- 
cle; and it has since occurred to me that a 
hint to mothers of our particular society might 
stir up the pure mind in some of these, and 
remind them how great is the charge commit- 
ted tothem. The secret influence of a mother 
is like bread cast on the waters to be found in 
efter days. But when I remember the axiom, 
“Train upa child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it,” 
and when I see mothers in some instances fol- 
lowing the fashions of the world, and adopting 
them in the dress of their children, I am in- 
duced to gay, is this training them up in the 
way they should go? I am now reading 
“‘Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism,” a 
standard work, acknowledged by all calling 
themselves Friends, and placed in most of their 
public libraries. It is more than thirty years 
since I first read that publication, but the 
remarks then read have lived with me until 
now, and I believe the observations therein 
made on dress and address might be profitably 
read by mothers in this our day. 

The discipline of our religious society em- 
braces this subject in one of its queries, namely, 
“ Do Friends endeavor by example and precept 
to train up their children and all under their 
care in a religious life and conversation, con- 
sistent with our Christian profession, in the 
frequent reading of the Scriptures, and in 
plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel?” 

On the right exercise of discipline, the health 
of the Society of Friends very much depends, 
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and great care should be observed in the ap- 
pointment of elders and overseers, who are de- 
signed to stand as fathers and mothers in the 
church militant. . 

“Do we make these appointments judiciously ? 
Are we careful that none should be so appoint- 
ed, but such as would be enabled to feed the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost has made 
them overseers; and the elders are those of 
that number who are worthy of double honor, 
who rule their own houses well? Are they 
good examples in uprighteousness, temperance, 
and moderation, and careful to train up their 
families in plainness of dress and simplicity of 
manners becoming our religious profession ?”’ 
Thus considering themselves as servants of the 
most high God, being ever mindful, as we all 
ought to be, of the injunction of the apostle : 
“ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants ye are 
whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death or 
of obedience unto righteousness ?” 

“ How are thy servants blest, O Lord, 
How sure is their defence, 
Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 
Their help, Omnipotence.” 


Wisdom is surely profitable to direct. That 
best wisdom may be with us as a society, and 
a all the world besides, is the desire of my 
soul. 
Canada West, 11th mo. 24, 1863. 


Many years have elapsed since the following 
letter appeared in print. We have hgen re- 
quested to republish it.—Eps. 


LETTER FROM GEORGE DILLWYN. 


To James Thornton, Byberry, Pa. 
London, 2d mo. 8th, 1785. 
Dear Frienp,— 

Thine of 7th mo. 26th last, reached me the 
latter end of the 10th month; in the perusal 
of which, it was comfortable to believe, I was 
favored with a place in thy kind remembrance 
and good wishes. This satisfaction had, in- 
deed, often before attended my mind in look- 
ing towards thee, and particularly in some low 
seasons, which [ have not been without a share 
of, since I landed in England, my prospects of 
service being much confined to this great city 
and its neighborhood; and here, if I have a 
right apprehension, things are but low in our 
society, and the restoration of true Gospel or- 
der discouragingly difficult ; owing, as I think, 
ina great measure to the meetings being ex- 
ceedingly loaded with members in indigent 
circumstances, whose concerns being blended 
with the other business, and their relief and 
support depending principally upon those in 
greatest affluence, occasions such to be looked 
to, and to assume more sway in the manage- 
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ment of the discipline than, (generally speak- 
ing,) they have right qualifications for: while 
some of those who are low in the world, and 
able to contribute but little to such occasions, 
are, on the other hand, too backward. And 
thus the guidance of a wisdom superior to hu- 
man, appears to be but little waited for or at- 


tended to, as the rule of action; which makes 


such meetings rather to resemble gourts of civil 
justice, than of religious society. Some are 
continued in membership, whose conduct is ex- 
ceptional, because they are poor, and that to 
the eye of reason it would look hard to deal 
strictly with them, and expel them in that con- 
dition ; and others are borne with, whose con- 
duct militates against the testimony, because 
their pecuniary contributions can hardly be 
dispensed with, in the present state of things ; 
which has been such for so long a time back, 
that, with some, who have been disowned for 
marrying out, &c. the exertions of a well con- 
cerned few, in support of the testimony, take 
the names of bigotry, narrowness of spirit, and 
fiery zeal; and several anonymous publications 
have appeared, penned with considerable art, 
to show that the payment of tythes allowed to 
the national ministry by law, mixed marriages, 
dress, and address, are matters in which all 
should be left to the exercise of their own pri- 
vate freedom ; and that to disown any for these, 
which are not accounted gross immoralities, is 
to infringe upon liberty of conscience, turn 
persecutors, and prevent Christians of different 
denominations from owning each other, and 
uniting with us in the essentials of religion. 
These arguments, though of no effect on those 
who are really bound to the testimony, yet 
strengthen those who plead for liberty, and 
examine things only by the light of reason, in 
their errors; and their number being great, it 
is no small task on meetings to make head 
against them. So thou mayest see that if ever 
the kingdom is restored to the house of David, 
those who are made use of in bringing it about 
must submit to deep baptisms; and suffer them- 
selves to be led about as blind men, by ways 
that they know not, through conflict and dis- 
couragement, even to dismay. But yet there 
is a little remnant preserved in most of the 
meetings, (I hopé all,) of this city,,who are 
sensible of the state of things, and fervently 
own such exposures as tend to set them in a 
true light; and these, I believe, are on the 
gaining hand, and will, in due time, be led 
forth from the wilderness, where they are pre- 
paring for service, into more extensive and 
effectual usefulness, leaning on the proper and 
alone object of dependence. 

This unreserved communication of the sense 
I have had of the circumstance of the society 
here, and which I apprehend is much the same 
in most parts (but not all) of the country, may 
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seem a little like telling tales out of school; 
but as I thought some idea of it would be ac- 
ceptable to thee, and it may be engage thee in 
sympathy with thy brethren and sisters on 
this side the ocean, still deeper, I think not to 
suppress it, but trust it to thy discretion; yet 
not wishing thereby to prove as one of the dis- 
couraging spies to any traveller whose face 
may be turned this way. 

1 don’t know whether S. Emlen has yet 
wrote thee; but I think I heard him say he 
had received an acceptable epistle from thee, 
since our return from Holland. We have 
lately finished a visit to the families of West- 
minster Monthly meeting, to a good degree of 
satisfaction: another is about being engaged 
in, to those of Ratcliff; but as Samuel is going 
to Bristol, I am yet doubtful whether or not 
he will return to join me in it. If he does, it 
will be a comfort to me, as we have been to- 
gether in near fellowship hitherto, and his gift 
is so peculiarly adapted to that service; but 
whether he does or not, I am likely to be fa- 
vored with the company of Deborah Town- 
send, a valuable Friend of the Peel meeting, 
who has been a considtrable time under the 
same concern, waiting for an opening. Tho- 
mas Ross, after visiting all the Meetings of 


_ Friends, but one, in Ireland, we hear, is likely 


to join dear John Pemberton in his line of 
duty, among strangers; and it is said N. Waln 
is also bending his course towards that coun- 
try from Leicestershire. Mehetabel Jenkins 
was recovered from the small-pox, at the house 
of Samuel Neale. Rebeccas Wright & Jones, 
are in the north, and there likely to continue 
through the winter. Patience Brayton is some- 
where in Wales; and William Matthews ar- 
rived in London about a week ago, but how 
long to stay, or which way he will be steered, 
I know not. All were, by the accounts last 
received, in usual health, but J. P., whose hand 
was not cured, though in a fair way of being 
60. 
Since writing the above, William Matthews 
and Samuel Emlen, also my brother William, 
desired to be joined in a salutation of love to 
thee, thy wife and children, with my wife and 
self, who are, with desires for thy support and 
comfort, and thy continued remembrance of us, 
Thy affectionate friends, 
Gro. & S. Dittwyn. 


——--~+0 


Has it never occurred to us, when surrounded 


by sorrows, that they may be sent to us only 
for instruction, as we darken the cage of birds 
when we wish to teach them to sing /—Jean 


Paul. 


Nothing is more beautiful in the world of 
morals than the great man in talents who is a 


little child in religion —J. J. Gurney. 



















The facts brought together in the following 


report, are of such general interest that we give 
the report entire, as it was offered in Tenth mo. 
last, by a committee appointed as a special 
representative meeting held by New York 
Friends, (orthodox), and designed for their 
monthly meetings and Friends individually.— 


Eps. 
REPORT. 
To our Monthly Meetings and Friends 
individually : 


The near approach of Winter constrains us 


again to invite you to a consideration of the 
colored people just emerging from oppression’s 
grasp, through no fault of theirs destitute and~ 
suffering, and to urge you to lend them an at- 
tentive ear, an open heart, and a willing hand, 


By helping the poor we manifest our love 


and allegiance to Him who said “ The poor ye 
have always with you, and whensoever ye will 
ye may do them good,” and who recognizes as 
done unto Himself acts of mercy and of love to 
the least of His children. And when we re- 
member how much of our comfort has been 
derived from the labor and sufferings of the 
slave, should we not be stimulated to increased 
activity and liberality to aid them in this day of 
their great need ? 


The Refugees continue to come under the 


Government of the United States in large num- 
bers, and in the most abject destitution. The 
Government in many cases furnishes rations, 
but clothing, instruction and care they require 
from these who though no more deserving have 
been greatly more blessed. Most of the men 
are quickly employed by the Government, and 
being taken a great distance from their families, 
are able to render them but little aid. Large 
numbers of women and children, also the aged 
and infirm, are suffering greatly, beingin entire 
destitution, and many dying from want. 


Two members of this Committee recently 


visited the ‘“‘ Contraband Camp,” at Washing- 
ton. They found its condition very much im- 
proved since last year. It contains women and 


children, the aged and sick, very few men. 
One old man, who, when fourteen years of age, 
rowed General Washington across the Rappa- 
hannock, makes combs and sells them. The 
rooms, though not large, are occupied by from 
ten to fourteen persons each. The women able 
to work can maintain themselves, but large 
numbers are coming in almost daily who need 
clothing, shoes and help. 

Our Committee saw a poor but intelligent 
woman sitting on the ground at her room door, 
knitting ; last winter she was sick in the Hos- 
pital, and while there, her feet and legs were so 
badly frozen that amputation was rendered 
necessary above the knee. Dear Friends, let us 
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think of this, in the midst of our abundance. 
and contribute liberally to place their hospitals 
in better condition. During the past fourteen 
months, more than twelve hundred cases of 
small-pox have passed through the Hospitals 
at Washington, and every one needs a change 
of clothing. 

Our Committee at the same time visited 
Alexandria, and found there ample evidence 
that those refugees who had been there for some 
time had endeavored with much success to help 
themselves. Less than four months ago, a poor 
crippled refugee put up a small shanty, costing 
thirty-nine dollars. Now there are more than two 
hundred small frame houses, costing from forty 
to three hundred dollars each, erected and 
owned by the freed people and occupied by 
about fifteen hundred persons. They pay an 
annual rent for the ground ; any common poor 
room will rent to these people for five dollars 
per month, and the demand is much beyond 
. the supply. 

The house was pointed out where now resides 
an old lady, a. late slaveholder of Culpepper 
Co., Va. Having lost all by the war, she fled 
in entire destitution to Alexandria, where two 
of her former slaves found her, and have ever 
since provided for her, which they expect to 
continue to de until her death. 

There are many sick at Alexandria, and the 
fresh arrivals, sometimes more than a hundred 
per day, need shoes, clothing, everything ; but 
clad properly they are soon ready to work and 
help themselves. There are now about five 
thousand of them at this place.’ In Sixth month 
last, twelve hundred rations were furnished by 
the Government; in Ninth month but three 
hundred and fifty, which shows how extensively 
they have provided for themselves. 

he Committee take pleasure in reporting 
their belief that the agents employed in distri- 
buting the contributions entrusted to their care, 
are entirely reliable and faithful to their trust. 
Several of these are members of our own Society. 
The personal attention of those capable of help- 
ing and protecting these poor people is much 
needed, but fully to meet this want liberal funds 
are required. The Committee are now nego- 
tiating with two more Friends, who it is hoped 
will soon be actively engaged in caring for and 
instructing the refugees, and a sub-committee 
of two Friends of our own number have just 
been appointed to make another personal exami- 
nation of the present situation of these poor 
people, at the various camps and depots to which 
our supplies are usually sent. 

The Committee employ Harriet Jacobs as 
their agent in Alexandria, by whom clothing, 

ding, etc., is given when necessary, but from 
those who are able payment is received. Over 
four hundred dollars have from this source 
been received by our Treasurer since last Yearly 
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Meeting, to be again invested in goods for them. 
The Committee regard it important in all cases 
where practicable to teach dim to depend on 
themselves. 

What is given is very gratefully received. 
One poor woman on being told a garment 
handed to her was sent by Friends in the 
North said, “FE will ask Jesus to give mea 
prayer for them that will reach to Heaven.” 

In confirmation of our last report, a worthy 
physician residing among them at this point 
informs us he does not know what these poor 
people would have done last winter but for the 
assistance received from Friends. It was most 
valuable, and doubtless many lives were saved 
by it. Now another winter is at hand and pro- 
bably yet greater need. 

The same tale of large arrivals from slavery 
may be told of Yorktown, Hampton, Portsmouth, 
Norfolk, Fortress Monroe and every other point 
where the freedmen can find a refuge, and their 
appeal should not be in vain. A Friend from 
Camp Hamilton, Fortress Monroe, writes, 
“ 10th mo. 26th, “ At Fort York and Gloucester 
Point there are about three thousand refugees. 
There is a small school kept by a colored man 
held out of doors. He receives rations and one 
dollar per month. Going through the Camp I 
found them in extreme destitution for want of 
medicine and clothing. The women and children 
must suffer much next winter, unless supplied 
with warm clothing and shoes.” 

In another letter from the same Friend at 
Fortress Monroe, we read, “‘ Many who can ob- 
tain work, get along very well. They patch 
their clothes, so long as there is any thing to 
puta patch on. Within acircuit of four miles 
of Camp Hamilton there is a population of five 
thousand, mostly women and children. Many 
of these are supported by Government rations, 
but entirely dependent on the benevolent for 
clothing, and I do not know what they will do 
for the winter.” 

In Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va., and neigh- 
borhoods there are about twenty thousand 
freedmen. Their habitations are dilapidated 
houses, sheds and barns, open, cold and com- 
fortless. They have no means, no work except 
little jobs for which they get poorly paid, and 
our correspondent says that though there are 
about nine thousand children, it is safe to pre- 
dict that by the coming Twelfth month there 
will not be one thousand pairs of shoes among 
them to cover their naked feet, unless they be 
sent from the North. She continues, “ A chilly, 
dreary winter is before us. Last winter J fol- 
lowed scores of children to their graves, who, 
but for cold and hunger would have been here 
to-day.” Let our own children in their happy 
homes think on. these desolate ones, and by 
their contributions many a poor child may be 
saved from much suffering. We feel assured 
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others so much more desolate than themselves. 
































them. 

















more isolated than some other points, says, 
“10th mo. 19. It is painful to see them flock 
round the carriage and beg for a little medicine 
for the sick and dying. They have no phy- 
sicien.” 

Again from Norfolk, Va., under date of 10th 





























clothing, but thanks to the summer’s sun, we 
do not break our hearts when we point to our 
empty store houses and say them ‘Nay.’ But 
we tremble with anxiety when we think of the 
want and suffering that must come with the 
wintry days, and realize as we do fully that the 
utmost liberality of many societies will fail to 
satisfy the pressing wants.” 
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10th mo. 27. “ Pray for us. I have seen 
during the month now nearly passed more and 
severer cases of suffering than have previously 
come to my notice. I can toil all day in the 























poverty and suffering, if I can carry but a 
pittance of relief; but am illy prepared to wit- 
ness this terrible destitution,’ this hunger and 
nakedness unrelieved. Every day the last week 
we have been thronged morning and evening 
with shivering half-clad women, whom we have 
partially clothed.” ; 

Dear Friends, what more can we say, except 
to state that an earnest effort should at once be 
made to place at least twenty thousand dollars 
at the disposition of this Committee. Shall we 
not be able to report to our next Yearly Meet- 
ing, that each one of our Monthly Meetings has 
raised its quota to this amount? Funds should 
be forwarded as soon as collected, to Henry 
Dickinson, Treasurer, 88 Beekman Street, New 
r, ¥ork, and boxes or barrels of clothing, etc., to 

; Marshall Dickinson & Co. Each box or barrel 
should contain a list of contents, and have on it 
a mark that will enable us to determine from 


whence it came, A list of contents should also 
be sent by mail. 


Signed by direction and on beha!f of the 
Committee of New York Representative Meet- 
ing in relation to Colored Refugees. 

Epwarp Taro, Clerk. 

New York, Eleventh month, 4th, 1863. 

















































































































that if we could represent the case of the poor 
colored children to them as it is, many hearts 
would be tendered and fingers made active to 
find eevee to give to warm and comfort 


The colored people are generally very sensitive 
to cold, and when it comes there will be great 
suffering, unless Friends and ‘others are very 
liberal and very prompt in forwarding sub- 
scriptions in money and clothing to relieve 





Another correspondent describing the condi- 
tion of things at Yorktown, Va., which is rather 


mo., “ They come to us destitute generally of 


Lastly, from Portsmouth, Va., under date of 


schools and wander all day among the abodes of 
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READING. 


Make it a rule to read a little every day, 
even if it be but a single sentence. A short 
paragraph will often afford you a profitable 
source of reflection for a whole day. For this 
purpose keep some valuable book or paper al- 
ways within your reach, so that you may lay 
your hand on,it at any moment when you are 
about the house. We know a large family that 


has made itself intimately acquainted with . 


history, probably more than any other family 
in the United States, by the practice of having 
one of the children, each one taking a week by 


turns, read every morning while the rest were 
at breakfast. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1863. 


The first anniversary of Friends’ Educational — 


Association was held in Philadelphia on the Ist 
instant, consisting of an afternoon and an even- 
ing session. 

Several hundred contributors were present 
and the session was one of a high degree of in- 
terest. The Board of Managers presented a re- 
port of their labors for the past year. 

The selection of a suitable location for the 
erection of a College and its attendant build- 
ings having claimed their serious and active 
consideration, and many sections having been 
visited with reference to their appropriateness 
for such an object, the Board of Managers unani- 
mously agreed to present to the Association 
three different properties for its selection. 

Previously to the Annual Meeting, circulars 
were issued in which the three locations were 
accurately described, and efforts were made to 
place this information in the hands of every 
contributor, but fearing that all had not been 
made sufficiently acquainted with the respective 
merits of the different locations, two Friends, 
by appointment in the meeting. gave a full and 
favorable account of the two properties first 
named in the circulars. The decision of the 
subject was then, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Board, submitted to a stock 
vote. Inspectors of election were chosen to 
receive votes from those in attendance, and teu 
days were allowed for those who were not pres- 
ent to send in their votes in writing. The re- 
sult was to be reported to the next meeting of 
the Board of Managers. 
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A nominating committee was appointed to 
bring forward the nam& of Friends to serve as 
Managers the ensuing year. The meeting then 
adjourned till half-past seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

When the Association agaif convened, the 
committee appointed on the subjgtt of Mana- 
gers reported a selection from the names of the 
friends who had been nominated at previous 
meetings held in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Baltimore, representing the contributors within 
the limits of those several Yearly Meetings. 
They also recommended the reappointment of 
the clerk and assistant clerk who had served 
the Association the previous year, which report 
was adopted, and the Managers elected in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution. 

The procuring of an act of incorporation 
from the Legislature of Pennsylvania was deemed 
of great importance, and the Board of Mana- 
gers instructed to give it early attention. 


The Constitution, with the amendments ap- 
proved at informal meetings in New York and 
Baltimore, then claimed the deliberate consid- 
eration of the meeting. It was carefully re- 
vised and the amendments fully united with, 
and as the Constitution requires that “notice 
of a proposed change in the Constitution shall 
be given and placed upon the minutes, and shall 
be decided upon at the next Annual Meeting,” 
it was.unanimously recommended for adoption 
to the next Annual Meeting of the contribu- 
tors. 

As it was deemed expedient, before making 
application for a charter, to conclude upon a 
definite name by which the school should be 
designated, that of Swathmore College was 
suggested, and after a comparison of views, it 
was deeided to accept this suggestion, and in- 
sert the proposed name in the first article of the 
Constitution, in place of Friends’ Educational 
Association, and that, in future, the Institution 
should be called Swathmore College. 

In accordance with the Constitution, we sup- 
pose a printed report of the proceedings will 
be forwarded to each contributor. The post- 
office address of some of these not being in 
possession of Friends in the city, those who 
may not receive the Report will please address 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 1416, Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. 
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MakrniepD, on 3rd inst., according to the order of 
the religious ‘society of Friends, Josavua W. Liprin- 
corr to Mary E., daughter of Samuel and Martha H. 
Parry, members of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


RY 


Erratom.—lIn the obituary of Stephen Janney, in 
our paper of the 21st of last month, for 62 years of 
age read 82. 

sii iliac 

In announcing the death of Biddle Reeves, late of 
Philadelphia, we are led to remark, that thus hath 
passed “from deeds to rewards,” an old and respected 
member of the Society of Friends, an indulgent 
parent and devoted husband, one whose words of 
counsel and acts of kindness had attached him to 
an extensive circle of relatives and friends, who 
must deeply feel his loss; but, for whose consola- 
tion and encouragement, faith grants the hope that 
the “inner light” which he recommended, and 
sought to guide him in his every-day walks through 
life, hath lighted his spirit unto that perfect day, 
which constitutes an unalloyed state of being. 


Disp, on the 28th of 11th month, 1863, at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Jonny Patmer, in his 58th year; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 2d inst., Mary T., infant daughter of 
Henry M. and Anna T. Laing, members of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting. 


——, suddenly, on the 21st of 10th month, 1863, 
in Ledyard, Cayuga county, New York, with disease 
of the heart, Ann H., wife of Joseph R. Mitchell, in 
the 48th year of her age, a member of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. She was seized with a paralysis 
about a year previous to her death, which rendered 
her almost entirely helple*s, under which suffering 
and privation she manifes..d much patience and 
Christian resignation. 

——, at the residence of her son-in-law, A. D 
Cornea, in Buckingham township, Bucks county, 
Pa., on the Ist of 11th month, 1863, Anna TayLor, 
in the 84th year of her age, widow of William Tay- 
lor, formerly of Upper Makefield. In reference to 
her life, it may truly be said in the words of Solo- 
mon, “She stretched out her hand to the poor; yea, 
she reached forth her hand to the needy.” 


———-~49 2 —____—__ 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


Gentleness, like charity, is twice blessed— 
the effects of which on the animals around 
the homestead are scarcely less noticeable than 
upon the family of your household. No man 
can be truly kind to the latter without letting 
his cattle feel the influence of his spirit. Soft 
words and kind looks turn away wrath among 
cattle as among mankind. Harshness has ite 
curse in the hatred which the “ brute beasts” 
feel, though they cannoé utter their scorn, ex- 
cept in occasional kicks or bites, and by gen- 
eral “ uglineess,” as it is called. An ear of 
corn, or a little salt, or a lock of hay, or even a 
kind look or gentle action, such as patting your 
horse, has influence more or less in making 
your appearance always a source of pleasure to 
the animals around you. It is a cheap luxury, 
this rendering even the brute beasts cdémforta- 
ble around your homestead. 
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RULES FOR TEACHING. 


Mr. Hill, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in England, has published in a cir- 
cular a statement that the principles of teach- 
ing were now so well understood that further 
instruction upon the subject seemed unneces- 
sary. A gentleman in New York wrote him, 
asking him to present those principles in the 
simplest form possible. They are given below 
as he presented them : 

1. Never attempt to teach what you do not 
perfectly understand. 

2. Never tell a child what you can make 
that child tell you. 

8. Never give a piece of information unless 
you call for it again. 

4. Never use a hard word when an easy 
one will answer. 


__5. Never make a rule that you do not rig- 
idly enforce. 





plied with water, cleaned regularly, and are in. 
habited by an industrious, well-to-do, and or- 
derly set of people. Each habitation is so con. 
trived that its inhabitants can go in and out 
during the day without making use of the gen. 
eral passage, stairs, or door; and they are 
therefore relieved from the surveillance of the 
concierge, except early in the morning and 
after dark, when all the private entrances are 
closed. M. Madre teaches his tenants honesty 
by trusting them. When a new tenant arrives, 
the concierge is bound to notify him that he 
will not be distrained for rent, and that if he 
should fall into arrears for two terms, he will 
receive a private notice to quit, instead of be- 
ing ejected by the police. As small tenements 
are held in Paris for six weeks instead of three 
months, M. Madre is able to judge very soon 
whether his confidence has been misplaced or 
not. He is rarely deceived. The good faith 

6. Never give an unnecessary command. of his tenants is, to make use of his own words, 

7. Never eens a child a aan in the |# Bote which has very rarely been protested, 
class without something to do.— Exchange Pa- si in most instances he has been paid to the 

r. ay. 
™ The apartments built by M. Madre are un- 
usually cheap. Single rooms cost twenty dol- 
lars, two rooms with kitchen forty-five, and 
without one forty dollars per annum. The lat 
ter class of lodgings are furnished with conve- 
nient stoves. The walls are full of presses, 
and prettily prepared; and ventilators are im 
all the windows. A bathing establishmeut 
will soon be added, as well as a workroom for 
women, where thread and needles will be sup- 
plied at cost price. 

M. Madre has found this grand design for 
the improvement of the condition of the poor 
a very profitable investment. Within the laet 
twelve months it has produced 6} per cent on 
the invested capital; and as the rents are 
greatly below the average rates, he fears no 
diminution in his receipts. 

Why will not some philanthropic capitalist 
erect similar habitations for the poor of our 
own city ?—NV. Y. Independent. 








































THE soOUL UNDYING. 


How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the soul, which is capable of receivin 
new improvements to all eternity, shall fall 
mer | to nothing, almost as soon as it is cre- 
ated ? 


Are such abilities made for no purpose? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfection which he 
can never pass. In a few years he has all the 
endowments of which he is capable; and were 
he to live ten thousand more, he would be the 
same thing he is at present. Were a human 
soul thus to stand still in her accomplishments, 
were her faculties to be incapable of further en- 
largement, I could imagine it might fall away 
insensibly, and drop at once into a state of anni- 
hilation. But can we believe a thinking being, 
that is in a perpetual progress of improvement, 
and travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having just looked abroad into the works 
of the Creator, and made a few discoveries of 
his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power; must 
perish in her first setting out, and in the very 
beginning of her inquiries ?—Addison. 





RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


The editor of the Nashville Union, writing 
from Washington, gives the following in re- 
spect to the results of emancipation in the 
District of Columbia : 

Many of our friends in Tennessee are ask- 
ing, with much solicitude, what shall we do 
with the slaves when liberated? Let me give 
the substance of conversations which I have 
had with several late slayeholdess, who reside 
in this District, and after an experience of ne- 





HOMES FOR THE POOR. 

Count Madre, a practical philanthropist, has 
constructed in Paris a cité ouvriére, the success 
of which is said to be complete. It consists of 
eighty-eight houses, which are so constructed 
as to afford comfortable lodgings to 4,000 per- 
sons. These houses, which are all connected 
together by galleries, each about 200 yards in| gro freedom of over two years, thus bear testi- 
length, contain a number of workshops in ad-|mony in this important case. I inquired of 
dition to the lodgings. They present a front| three gentlemen, all of high social position #6 
of 2,000 yards, are well lighted with gas, sup- | follows : ‘ . 
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“ What has been the general effect of eman- 
cipating the slaves in this District ?” 

“ Decidedly beneficial to both masters and 
slaves.” 

“Have you suffered any considerable social 
convulsion in consequence ?” 

“Not at all; matters bave progressed as 
smoothly as ever.” 

‘“ Are the negroes insolent and lawless.” 

“ Not so much as formerly. They feel that 
they are now standing on their good beha- 
viour alone.” 

“ Have you much trouble in procuring la- 
borers ?” 

“ None at all; the negroes work readily and 
faithfully for wages. They do their work bet- 
ter than ever, because they know that they 
must either fulfil their contracts or get no 

“Do the people regret the change which 
emancipation has effected ?” 

“No, hardly one man in the whole District 
except a few politicians, would vote for the 
restoration of slavery. Mr. and Mr. ——, 
who were both large slaveowners, and opposed 
emancipation bitterly, now declare openly that 

‘ they never want to see slavery restored.” 
ertainly this evidence is important, and 
worth the consideration of Tennesseans. Let 
us act honestly towards the slaves, and then 
the consequences will take care of themselves. 
Let us offer “ greenbacks” instead of cow- 
hides to the negro, and he will work with fresh 
alacrity and hope. He has a soul; let us treat 
him sonstiode. If we use our numerical 


superiority to rob him of his natural rights 

and defraud him of his wages, we will pull 

down upon our own heads and the heads of 

our children the just penalty of our guilt, amid 

~ merciless tempests of a social revolution.— 
ess, 


— + 
A HOUSE IN BOXES. 


We, (Dublin Express,) have been favored 
with an inspection of a most ingeniously de- 
signed portable dwelling, constructed by dou 
ory Kane, of Parliament street, and now on 
view at his warerooms. Within a space of 
about twenty-seven feet by twelve, it com- 
prises a sitting-room, two bed-rooms, and a 
kitchen, completely furnished with all the ap- 
pliances of modern luxury. The walls and 
floors can be taken asunder and formed into 
eight boxes, of convenient size and shape for 
carriage by any conveyance. The furniture is 
constructed on the same principle. Substan- 

tial chairs, bedsteads, aud couches compress 
themselves into cabinets, baths and other large 
articles, which, with the carpets, tables, beds, 
&e., are stowed away in the boxes formed by 
the house itself. The roof is composed of 
zine plates, which can be rolled up and dis- 
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tributed among the boxes. Exteriorly, the 
house presents the appearance of a red-brick 
white-lined cottage ornee, with handsome win- 
dows bordered with stained glass. Every piece 
is numbered to correspond toa plan, so that 
the whole may be put together in two or three 
hours by any servants or laborers of ordinary 
intelligence, and a dwelling replete with every 
comfort rises in the wilds as if through the 
agency of Aladdin’s lamp. The edifice, with 
its appointments, has been constructed for Cap- 
tain Richardson, of the Indian army, for use 
on his estate in the Neilgherries. The design, 
we believe, is original, and both it and the 
workmanship reflect great credit on the me- 
chanical skill and ingenuity of Gregory Kane 
and his assistants. 


ooo 
From the London Intellectual Observer. 
THE CAVE OF BELLAMAR. 


Of late years caves have been explored rather 
upon palzontological grounds than physical, 
and those which have yielded bones to the natu- 
ralist have ranked -higher than that more nu- 
merous group, the stalactitic and stalagmitic, 
products of which only enrich the cabinets of 
the mineralogist. Butif paleo-zodlogists have 
a special greeting for bone-yielding caves, the 
interest of the physical geologist remains fixed 
upon those larger caverns, formed by various 
agencies in the material which envelops the 
ball of the earth. Some have resulted from 
chemical forces, like those subterranean cay- 
erns upon Etna, formed, as Sir C. Lyell has 
taught us, by the induration of the lava during 
the escape of great volumes of elastic fluids; 
and others from phenomena of ice-and-water 
action, as exampled in the “ ice vaulted wilder- 
nesses ” described by Dr. Wallich as lying be- 
neath a glacial covering in Greenland, wherein 
we may fancifully suppose Necks, and other 
genii of the thick-ribbed ice, have their abid- 
ing place. Or, again, we have the better- 
known class of caverns typed by the marble 
grotto of Antiparos, the now smoke-dimmed 
glories of which appear to be far eclipsed b 
the wonderful beauty of the newly-discover 
cave to which I am about to direct attention. 
This cave is situated in a limestone hill two 
miles from the Bridge of Bailen on the San 
Juan river, near Matanzas, in Cuba. No reli- 
able intelligence as to the geological age of the 
rock has reached England, but the hill is pre- 
bably a point in the range south-west of Ma- 
tanzas, described by the Baron von Humboldt 
as a compact lithographic limestone, and called 
by him “ Calcaire (Jurassiqus?) de Guines, 
an adoption, probably, of its loca] name. 

Cuba is almost a terra incognita to the naty- 
ralist ; perhaps, with the exception of Madg- 
gascar, no country has been so little studied 
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yet it must be a very paradise for beauty, and 
or the number and variety of its natural pro- 
ductions. No less than 374 species of ferns 
are met with upon the island, and in mollus- 
can and zodphytic fauna its shores are exceed- 
ingly rich. Scarcely any description of these 
has yet been attempted, and until the Spanish 
government places greater facilities in the way 
of travelling naturalists, we can hardly expect 
to hear much of its natural wealth. Perhaps 


- the most important geological observations upon 


Cuba are those contained'in a paper by Mr. R. 
C. Taylor, (Phil. Mag., July, 1837.) In de- 
scribing the Savana in the north-east part, he 
speaks of some “limestone mountains,” which 
may be of older geological age to the rock 
which contains our cave.. The Savana is dot- 
ted with what appears to be “‘ snow-white ba- 
saltic pillars,” formed however of this lime- 
stone, and shaped of course by water-action. 
The effect of these, says Mr. Taylor, shooting 
up like enormous crystals among the dark green 
foliage of a tropical forest, is equally grand and 
singular. This limestone forms massive hills 
in the eastern part of the island, and exhibits 
extensive fissures, which afford hiding-places to 
the numerous wild dogs which infest the coun- 
try. The most remarkable of these hills is the 
one called La Silla, a honey-combed mountain 
of white limestone, a bare and nearly perpen- 
dicular rock, about 1200 feet high, which rises 
like a huge group of snow-white crystals. About 
150 feet below the summit is an extensive suit 
of caves, which were explored to the depth of 
300 feet by Mr. Taylor and his party. The 
interior of one is said by him to resemble an 
Anglo-Norman crypt, having a heavy groined 
roof, and pillars of constantly-increasing stalac- 
tite. A thick layer of “cave-earth” con- 
cealed the floor, and was found to be mainly 
composed of the exuvie of bats, mixed with 
myriads of land-shells. This was fast harden- 
ing into a bed of shelly carbonate of lime, 
being aided in the process by the stalactitic 
droppings from the roof. Elsewhere in the 
mountain, fissures were seen by Mr. Taylor to 
be entirely filled up with an analogous deposit 
of more ancient date, but which contained the 
same genera of land-shells and some bones of 
the cave-rat, being, in fact, an osseous breccia, 
nearly allied in appearance to those of Gibral- 
tar and Malta. 

Similar caverns to those of La Silla, though 
of younger geological age, have been described 
by Captain Nelson (Proc. Geol. Soc., vol. ix. p. 
205) as occurring in “ coralline crag rock” at 
Long Cay and Rum Cay, in the Bahamas, and 
as containing like organic remains. Basset’s 
cave also, in the Bermudas, which extends in- 
land from the sea-wall for nearly a mile, is of 
the same recent origin; and so, too, was the 
pretty little cave at Tucker’s Island, with its 








sparry-fretted ceiling, which had to be de- 
stroyed, as it lay in the line of works ordered 
for the Bastion. From another cave in the 
Bermudas, having no apparent entrance, a Mr, 
Anderson obtained specimens of a breccia, 
made up of bird-bones and land-shells, ce- 
mented by stalagmite, which are now in the 
foreign collection of the Geological Society. 

The cave of Bellamar, which, if the accounts 
given are reliable, must certainly be the queen 
of West Indian caverns, was accidentally dis- 
covered by a quarryman opening up & deep 
well-like rent in the rock, which proved to be 
the entrance. 

The little guide-book published by Seiior 
Manuel Santos Parga, owner of the property, 
gives the following description of it: “The - 
first, or entrance hall of the cavern, has been . 
named the Gothic Temple, from its vast and 
severe beauty, reminding one of the solemn 
nave of some ancient cathedral. It is 900 feet 
in length by 240 wide; in parts the roof is 60 
feet in height. Magnificent stalactitic pillars 
adorn it, drooping from the roof to the floor; 
the largest of these measures 50 feet in height, 
and has a width varying from 8 to 21 feet. 
The stalactitic droppings have simulated in it 
the appearance of a giant mantle, with stately 
and capacious folds. Beyond this immense 
chamber lies the Gallery of the Fountain, a 
corridor 2400 feet in length! In the center of 
it is seen the spring which gives its name, 
hemmed in with the loveliest stalactites. Walls, 
roof, and floor are alike invested with a crystal 
robe of the purest and most glittering white. 
At the end of the long gallery the traveller 
comes to a fine arch called the Devil’s Gorge, a 
few yards beyond which the stalactites and 
stalagmites are commingled so as to form one 
vast screen of transparent alabaster. One of 
the gems of this charming group is called the 
Embroidered Petticoat, being a beautiful hol- 
low stalactite, as smooth as marble, three feet 
in height, and having a symmetrical edge, six 
inches wide, made up of large crystals. But 
perhaps the most beautiful of these cavern- 
halls is the smaller one named the Hall of 
the Benediction, which lies still further from 
the cave’s mouth and deeper in the mountain. 
It obtained its name from a blessing having 
been pronounced upon it by the bishop in 
moment of enthusiasm. This is a chamber of 
unsurpassed beauty. Floor, walls, and vault 
are alike of the purest white ; slender columns 
of stalactite covered with thousands of small 
crystals form aérial vistas, or droop pendent 
from the roof like the most fanciful combina- 
tions of Eastern art. One of the most striking 
of these, a large stalactitic mass, which falls 
like a transparent cascade with an undulating 
surface, has been named the Mantle of the 
Virgin. From beneath it issues a stream of 
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water, the source of which lies deeper among 
the yet unexplored recesses of the cave. Still 
farther we come to the Gallery of the Lake, 
remarkable for the stalactitical mats called the 
Snow Drift, and this is at present the terminal 
int reached. The Lake of the Dahlias, 
which hides some marvellous crystallizations in 
the form of those flowers, stops farther pro- 
ess. Returning through the Hall of the 
nediction to the Gallery of the Fountain, 
the visitor turns into a side passage near its 
center, and traverses Hatuey Gallery, named in 
honor of an Indian chief, famous in the earl 
history of Cuba, by reason of a slender, well- 
proportioned stalactite, which stands like a 
chieftain’s lance, beneath a high vault. Here 
is aiso a lovely group of these fairy-like pro- 
ductions, called the Closet of the Beautiful 
Matanceras ; and another resembling a cano- 
ied niche of the richest Gothic tracery. 
any of the stalactites possess the property of 
double refraction, and occasionally the crystal- 
lizations are tinted with the delicate hues of 
the violate or rose, or shine with the rich luster 
of gold.” 

The cave of Bellamar runs from west to east, 
and attains a maximum depth of 360 feet. The 
temperature is in no part beyond 80 deg. Fahr. 
As may be expected, it has become, from its 
proximity to the wealthy and populous city of 
Matanzas, a place of great resort, and the 
owner evidently reaps no small advantage from 
the show. The entrance fee charged is a dol- 
lar for each person. For this, guides and lights 
are provided ; in addition to which the visitor 
finds good paths through it, fixed lights at the 
chief points, and small bridges thrown over 
places which need them. An excursion 
through it takes from two and a half to three 
hours. I have not heard that any natural com- 
munication with the surface exists, but no 


scientific exploration of it appears yet to have 
been made. 


THE TIME TO FRET. 


There were two gardeners whose crop of 


- had been killed by the frost. One of them 
tted and grumbled, and said nobody was so 
unfortunate as he was. Visiting his neighbor 
some time. after, he cried in astonishment, 
“ What are these? A fine crop of peas! 
Where did they come from?” “These are 
what I sowed while you were fretting,” said 
the neighbor. ‘“ Why, don’t you ever fret?” 
“ Yes; but I generally put it off until I have 
repaired the mischief.’”’ 


Though we travel the world over to find the 
beautiful, we must carry it with us, or we find 
it not. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A. W ° 


Fold her hands gently o’er the quiet breast— 
The placid sleeper! 
Her soul hath entered in its final rest, 
Where angels keep her. 
A peace is brooding o’er the face so pale, 
Such as comes only from “ behind the veil,” 
As though the soul threw back one parting glance 
In lingering pity, ere its rapt advance. 


Gone but a little while before, not lost! 

Buds bloom above thee! 
Best mourned by those who knew thee most, 

And knew, to love thee. 
Henceforth all nature’s fairest scenes shall be, 
To them, the silent witnesses for thee ; 
Though many memories bitterly they wake, 
They shall be held the dearer for thy sake. 


Sweet soul, that only seemed to live to love, 
As stars to shine; 

Thy heart most like those bees that rove 
Whére gayly twine 

The poison blossoms, through the sultry hours 

Can gather honey e’en from rankest flowers. 

Pure love so filled it, that it seemed to rise 

Till but a step passed, thee to Paradise. 


Farewell, sweet friend ; we bid a brief good-night 
From our dim sphere, 
Thy lovely face is folded from our sight 
. Forever here; 
May it be ours, when at last we come, 
If so our Father bless us, to our home, 
When the grey shadow breaks to Heaven’s dawning, 
To hear thy welcome in that brightest morning. 
12th mo. Ist, 1863. ¥. M. & 
——— 48 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Suggested by seeing wild roses blooming beside the rail- 
way track. 
On its straight iron pathway the long train was 
rushing, 
With its noise, and its smoke, and its great human 
load ; 
And I saw where a wild rose in beauty was blushing, 
Fresh and sweet by the side of the hot dusty road 


Untrained were its branches, untended it flourished, 
No eye watched its opening or mourned its decay, 
But its leaves by the soft dews of Heaven were 
nourished, 
And it opened its buds in the warm light of day. 


Iasked why it grew there where none prized its 
beanty? 
For of thousands who passed none had leisure to 
stay ; 
And the answer came sweetly, “I do but my duty, 
I was told to grow here by the side of the way.” 


There are those on life’s pathway, whose spirits are 
willing 
To dwell where the busy crowd passes them by; 
But the dew from above on their leaves is distilling, 
And they bloom ‘neath the smile of the All-seeing 
eye. 


They are loved by the few;—like the rose they re- 
mind us, ° 
When tempted from duty’s safe pathway to stray; 
We too have a place and a mission assigned us, 
Though it be but to grow by the side of the way. 
8. 
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From the Germantown Telegraph. 
ECONOMY IN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Freas,—The agriculturists of this 
country are practically unacquainted with the 
legitimate meaning and application of the word 
Economy, in farming. Kven in Great Bri- 
tain, where a greater attention to the business 
of saving is acoorded than is observable here, 
there is a laxity of discipline which contrasts 
most aanaue with the industrious frugality 
and rigid economy of many other countries of 
Europe, and particularly is this the case with 
respect to Belgium and the German States. A 
late tourist whose journal is now before me, in 
some remarks illustrative of German rural life 
and manners, says: 

“ Each German has his house, his orchard, his 

roadside trees, so laden with fruit that did he 
not carefully prop them up and tie together, 
and in many places hold the boughs together 
by means of wooden clamps, they would be 
torn asunder by their own weight. He has 
his corn plot, his plot for gnangel wurzel, or 
“hay, for potatoes, for hemp, etc. He is his 
own master, and therefore he and his family 
have the strongest motives for exertion. You 
see the effects of this in his industry and eco- 
nomy. 

“In Germany nothing is lost. The produce 
of the trees and the cows is carried to market. 
Much fruit is dried for winter use. You see 
wooden trays of plums, cherries and sliced ap- 
ples laying in the sun to dry. You see strings 
of them hanging from the windows in the sun. 
The cows are kept up for the greater part of 
the year, and every green thing is collected for 
them. Every little nook where the grass 

ows, by the roadside, river and brook, is care- 
fully cut by the sickle, and carried home on 
the heads of women and children, in baskets, 
or tied in large cloths. Nothing of the kind 
that can possibly be made of any use is lost. 
Weeds, nettles, nay the very goose-grass which 
covers waste places, is eut up and taken for 
the cows. You see the little children standing 
in the streets of the villages, and in the streams 
which generally run down them, busy washing 
these weeds before they are given to the cat- 
tle. They carefully collect the leaves of the 
mafsh-grass, carefully cut their potatoe tops 
fer them, and even, if other things fail, gather 
green leaves from the woodlands. One cannot 
help thinking continually of the enormous 
waste of such things in England—of the vast 

uantities of grass on banks, by roadsides, in 
the openings of plantations, in lanes, in church- 
yards, where grass from year to year sprin 
and dies, but which, if earefally cut, would 
maintain many thousand cows for the poor. 
To pursue still farther the-eubject of German 
economy: The very cuttings of the vines are 
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dried and preserved for winter fodder. The 
tops and refuse of the hemp serve as bedding 
for the cows; nay even the rough stalks of the 
poppies, after the heads have been gathered 
for oil, are saved and converted into manuré 
for the land. When these are not sufficient, 
the children are sent into the woods to gather 
moss; and all our readers familiar with Ger- 
many will remember to have seen them coming 
homeward with large bundles of this on their 
heads. In autumn the falling leaves are gath- 
ered and stacked for the same purpose. The 
fir cones which with us lie and rot in the 
woods, are carefully colleeted and sold for 
lighting fires. In short, the economy and care 
of the German peasant are an example to all 
Europe. He has for years—nay, ages—been 
doing that as regards agricultural management, 
to which the British public is but just now be- 
ginning to open itseyes. * * * Germany, 
like Judea, is, literally, a land flowing with 
milk and honey: a land of corn, and wine, and 
oil. The plains are full of corn: the hillsid 
however stony, are green with vineyards; 
though they have not the olive, they procure 
vast quantities of oil from the walnut, the pop- 
py and the rape.” 

In China even this practice is exceeded, not 
only in extent, but in the admirable economy 
of minute details. Anderson,.the traveller, 
says : 

x On ahigh mountain I discovered several 
distinct patches of cultivated ground in a state 
of declivity such as appeared altogether inat- 
cessible, until I saw the owner employed oa 
one of them. He had a rope fixed about his 
middle, which was secured at the other end on 
the top of the mountain; and by this means 
the hardy cultivator was enabled to let himself 
down to any part of the precipice, where a few 
square yards of ground gave him encourage- 
ment to plant his vegetables or his corn; and 
in this manner he had decorated the mountaii 
with a variety of cultivated spote. Near the 
bottom he had erected a wooden hut, surround- 
ed with a small piece of cultivated ground, 
planted with cabbages, where he supported, by 
means of this hazardous industry, a wife aud 
several children.” 

The well known industry of the Chinese en- 
ables them to overcome many obstacles, which, 
were they to occur in the path of the American 
or English farmer, would be deemed insuper- 
able. Their whole life is a life of labor, and 
their labor is d by system, which ren- 
ders it not only pleasant, but abundantly = 
ductive. America could at this time, with her 
spe occupied boundaries, support five times 

er present population without half tasking 


the capabilities of her soil; and yet a 
fain to complain that the latter is irremediably 


exhausted and run out. An Irish, German or 
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Chinese tiller would no doubt support himself 
and family, and not only do this, but in a short 
time become wealthy, on a farm where an 
American would starve. In their case, we be- 
hold philosophy teaching by emperiment, and 
the lesson should by no means be lost on us. 
It should excite and stimulate us to new and 
more judicious exertions, and a firmer reliance 
on ourselves and the soil we till. 8. 8. C. 
Camden Co., N. J., Nov. 21, 1863. 


And be assured that the greatest errors, or 
most erroneous principles in religion, possible 
for men to embrace, will never warrant in us 
the exercise or indulgence of a malevolent dis- 
position towards them. From every view of 
perfection the idea of ill-will is totally ex- 
cluded. And every degree of kindness, or a 
disposition to do good, beeomes a proportional 
source of happiness to the benevolent mind. 
To cultivate feelings of benevolence and love 
towards our fellow creatures of every descrip- 
tion is a trait in the Christian character. And 
were the true spirit of Christian charity to be- 
come, as it ought, the distinguishing character- 
istic of professing Christians, the despicable 

inciples of bigotry and superstition, which 

ve caused those ichestoas and animosities 
that have so debased the character of the prd- 
fessed follower of Christ, would be banished 
from among them. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF PETROLEUM. 


It is one of the most remarkable things con- 
nected with the immense trade suddenly spring- 
ing up from the distillation of our coal oil, that 
while the existence of oil springs has been known 
ftom the most remote antiquity, the knowledge 
should never have been turned to any great 
practical purposes until our own times. Nothing 
will show more completely the value of that 
sort of practical education and intelligence 
which is common in America, than this simple 
fact. Here is a substance which the oldest 
naturalists of the world, such as Pliny, have 
written upon, which Tacitus and Vitruvius have 
both mentioned, yet never turned to any prac- 
tical utility of moment until within a few years, 
by a gentleman (Colonel Drake) from Connec- 
tieut, the very central land of all Yankee notions. 

The oldest allusion to it probably is in Deut. 
31: “ He made him to veh oil out of the flinty 
rock.” At least it is well known that in the 
thicker and more resinous form of solid bitumen 
itis found in quantities on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, and for thousands of years has been 
called “ Jews’ pitch” on this account. Strange 
to say, Herodotus mentions a epring of this 
sort of oil in one of the Ionian Isles recently 
relinquished by the British government, no 
doubt as ignorant of its value as the Mexicans 
of the gold of California. But for more thaa 
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two thousand years, in the Island of Zante, that 
oil spring has been flowing and known in his- 
tory, its valuealone unknown. At Agrigentum, 
in Cicily, the petroleum was collected and used 
in lamps before the Christian Era, as asubstitute 
for oil. This has been the case also, for ages 
past, in Burmah, near Rangoon, and now higher 
up the river Irriwaddy very large springs are 
being discovered. At Bakoo, on the Caspian, 
from the most remote ages, this oil has been 
worshipped, but never turned to any practical 
account of consequence, and certainly nevet 
developed as within the past five years by 
Americans, although it seems that about three 
million franes’ worth have been annually sold 
to Persia. 

In Parma and Modena oil wells have been 
dug for the last two hundred years. But as no 
method of purifying these oils have been 
adopted, they have never risen to much value. 

In Pennsylvania, while the French occupied 
Fort Duquesne, opposite Pittsburg, the Com- 
mander wrote to General Montcalm of attending 
a meeting of Indians on Oil Creek, which at 
night was suddenly lighted up by setting fire 
to the oil floating on the surface of the lake, 
just after the manner of the fire worshippers on 
the Cagpian. 

In Ohio, in boring for salt springs, a vein of 
this oil was struck, and as early as 1828, in the 
American Journal of Science, it was predicted 
that this sort of oil would be valued some day 
for lighting the streets of the cities of Ohio. 
Yet it was not till 1858, Colonel Drake, of 
Hartford, bored for oil, taking the hint, no 
doubt, from the above accidental result of 
boring because others were making oil by dis- 
tillation from the coal. Four or five years 
before this, a Mr. Young, in England, had 
distilled some of this sort of oil, that had exuded 
in the coal pits, but the supply giving out, had 
taken out a patent for distilita the cannel coal. 
This had been done successfi ally in this country, 
but of course from the moment of the dis- 
covery of this method of getting the raw oil, 
the whole of that business was superceded. 

Perhaps nothing can more fully show the 
boundless stores of wealth laid up in every land 
for the use of man, to be developed by industry 
and education; nothing can more fully show 
the advantages to every country of that diffu- 
sion of education, and those habits of thought 
so common ia America, and so uncommon 
everywhere else. Now the country surrounding 
this discovery is rapidly becoming one of the 
most populous and wealthy in the interior of 
the Stat railroads are being built to carry the 
oil, and our gities are being built up by the 
trade and refinement of it.— Phil. Ledger. 


Impartiality iw the life of justice, as that is 
of governnrent,—Fenn. 
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Be humble without being bashful. Bashful- 

ness is sometimes asecret pride. The medium 
between a kind of improper bashfulness and 
disgusting forwardness marks the well-bred 
man. He feels himself firm and easy in com- 
pany; is modest without being bashful, and 
steady without being impudent ; is not disposed 
to engross the conversation to himself, but 
gives to others an opportunity of being equally 
tree and unrestrained. When he converses 
with strangers, he does not incautiously con- 
demn their customs and habits, by arrogantly 
holding up those of his own native place as 
much preferable. This man converses with his 
superiors with ease and respect ; with his infe- 
riors without insolence; and with his equals 
with that becoming freedom and cheerfulness 
so grateful and pleasing in conversation. 


eee 

Tus “Women’s ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE FREEDMAN,” continues to meet every Third day 
afternoon at 3 o’clock, at Race street Meeting 
House, (third story.) The recent sad accounts of 
the suffering and destitution existing among the 
colored refugees, and the certainty that many of 
them must perish for want of clothing during the 
coming winter, unless prompt measures are taken, 
induces the members of the Association earnestly to 
request the attendance of all interested, to aid in 
sewing and preparing garments for their relief. 

Donations in goods, clothing, &c., may be sent to 
Alfred H. Love, No. 212 Chesnut street, and contri- 
butions in money, to the Treasurer, Margaret A. 
Griscom, No. 1028 Arch st., Phila. 12mo 12, 4t. 


ITEMS. 


Tae Otpest American Newsparer.—The New 
Hampshire Gazette, published at Portsmouth, com- 
pleted the one hundred and seventh year of its pub- 
lication with its issue of Oct. lst. The Gazette was 
started in 1756, and is the oldest newspaper in 
America. 


Tug public schools of Vicksburg have been re- 
opened, after an intermission of two years or more. 
Colored schools have also been established, through 
the efforts of Adjutant-General Thomas. The 
teachers speak highly of the proficiency of pupils, 
and the earnestness with which the older ones enter 
upon their studies. 


Tus bread fruit tree from South Africa, in the 
tropical department of the Crystal Palace, is now 
bearing its colossal fruit, and presents a very curi- 
ous and interesting appearance. 


Tue following is a list of some of the principal 
submarine telegraphs now in operation, put down 
by English firms ; Dover to Calais, 27 miles; Holy- 
head to Howth, 73 miles; from Denmark across the 
Belt, 18 miles; Dover to Ostend, 80} miles; Eng- 
land to Holland, four separate cables of 120 miles 
each; Sweden and Denmark, 12 miles; Italy to 
Corsica, 110 miles; Varna to Constantinople, 172 
miles; Varna to Balaklava, 356 miles; Newfound- 
land to Cape Breton, 85 miles; Sardinia by Malta 
to Corfu, 700 miles ; Sardinia to Bona, 125 miles. 


Tas pneumatic engine in London carries one 
hundred and twenty mail bags daily through its 
tube, in fifty-five seconds, a distance which would 
occupy ten minutes time of the mail carts. 
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Few people realize the extent of the Territories of 
the West. It is said that Idaho embraces an area 
of 326,000 square miles—enough to make eleven 
States like New York—and her extensive gold 
fields are attracting a large emigration. 


Accorpinc tdéa special law voted in 1861, the 
Jews residing in Wurtemburg obtained the right of 
citizenship from which they had been interdicted 
by the constitution. The law committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies has just made another step in 
advance, by proposing that henceforth Jews shall 
enjoy all political rights, and be treated on the same 
footing as Wurtemburgers of other religious per- 
suasions. 


A Te.ecraPpHic Wonprr.—The following account 
of an extraordinary French telegraphic invention is 
si by the Paris correspondent of the London 

tar: 

The Abbe Casselli’s pantelegraph is taken up by 
the Government. A project of a law was recently 
presented to the Corps Legislatif, which proposes 
that it should supersede the Morse apparatus, now 
in universal use. The pantelegraph is one of the 
greatest scientific wonders of the present day. It 
is properly enough termed here an autograph and 
amateur. A despatch written at Paris is repro- 
duced without the assistance of any clerk at Mar- 
seilles, with the most rigorous fidelity, as is alsoa 
portrait, sketch, or drawing of any kind. Nor does 
the Casselli’s apparatus need so great a supply. of 
electricity as that of Morse, and is much less af- 
fected by the condition of the atmosphere. The 
Empress has had her likeness telegraphed to some 
of her friends in the Provinces; and, last week, 
Casselli telegraphed a painting of a full-blown rose 
from the observatory to the bureau of the Tele- 
graphic Administration. The petals were of 8 
beautiful pink color, and the leaves of an equally 
good green ; in short, were exactly like the tints of 
the original. Rossini, also, not many days ago, tel- 
egraphed to Marseilles, by this apparatus, a melody 
which he improvised in honor of the inventor, and 
which has since gone the rounds of the Paris salons. 


In a lecture, delivered in Boston, by Dr. Bowen, 
of East Tennessee, that gentleman said; 

As to the future of the negro, there need be no 
concern—certainly none, said Dr. Bowen, for thirty 
or forty with whom he wasconcerned. He believed 
the contraband camps to be bad in their influence. 
For the most part, the negroes would take care of 
themselves. They are all needed in the South for 
laborers, and soon there would be no prejudice 
against hiring them. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr axnp Mgat.—There is no essential change 
in the Flour market. Sales of fresh ground extra 
family at $7 50a $7 75 per bbl. The sales to the 
trade range from $5 75 for low grade superfine, up 
to $11 for fancy lots. The market is nearly bare of 
Rye Flour and Corn meal. The, former is worth 
$6 50 a $6 75. 

Graty.—Wheat is in light demand and rather dall. 
Sales of 9,000 bushels fair and prime Pennsylvania 
and Southern Red at $1 64 a $1 66 per bushel, and 
White at $2 00 a $2 05. Rye commands $1 35 
per bushe). Corn is dull and lower, with sales at $1 18 
& $1 20. Oats continue in request at 86 a 87 cents. 
ot sale of Penna. Barley at $1 40, and of Malt at 

1 70. 

Szrps.—Cloverseed is scarce and in demand at 
¢7 25 a $7 37 per 64 Ibs. Timothy is dull at $2 50 
&@ $2.75 per bushel. Small gales of Flaxseed at 
$3 15 $317 per bushel. 








